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Modern Medicine. Its Theory and Practice. In Original 
Contributions by American and Foreign Authors. Edited 
by William Osler, M.I)., Regius Professor of Medicine in 
Oxford University, England; Assisted by Thomas McCrae, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Medicine and Clinical Therapeutics in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Vol. VII; pp. 969; 37 plates 
and 12 text illustrations. Philadelphia and New York; Lea & 
Febiger, 1910. 

The seventh and concluding volume of Osier’s Modem Medicine 
is devoted to a consideration of diseases of the nervous system. It 
includes a wide range of topics, all of which are ably handled by 
well-qualified authors, as follows: An introduction, by Lewellys F. 
Barker; diseases of the motor tracts, by William G. Spiller; combined 
system diseases, by Colin K Russell; sclerosis of the brain and 
diseases of the meninges, by Edwin Bramwell; diffuse and focal 
diseases of the spinal cord, by E. Farquhar Buzzard; topical diag¬ 
nosis of diseases of the brain and aphasia, by Joseph Collins; diseases 
of the cerebral bloodvessels, by Henry M. Thomas; tumors of the 
brain and meninges and hydrocephalus, by Harvey Cushing; 
diseases of the peripheral nerves, by Gordon M. Holmes; diseases 
of the cerebral nerves, by E. W. Taylor; paralysis agitans, chorea, 
choreiform affections, and infantile convulsions, by D. J. McCarthy; 
acute encephalitis and brain abscess, by E. E. Southard; syphilitic 
and parasyphilitic diseases of the central nervous system, and 
amaurotic family idiocy, by Bernard Sachs; neurasthenia, and the 
traumatic neuroses and psychoses, by Charles W. Burr; and migraine, 
neuralgia, professional spasms, occupation neuroses, tetany, and 
hysteria, by Smith Ely Jelliffe. 

Critical comment of all these subjects is altogether out of the 
question within the available space; but fully conscious of the 
excellence of a number of articles not again specifically mentioned, 
one may perhaps direct special attention to several of much impor¬ 
tance. Thus, for instance, Barker, in his introductory chapter, 
discusses in an illuminating manner the senses and their symptom¬ 
atology; disturbances of sensation; anomalies of sense perception; 
disturbances of complex psychic processes, of motility, and of 
coordination; and anomalies of speroh and writing, of reflexes, and 
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of vasomotor, secretory, and trophic functions. Altogether the 
chapter is an example of careful writing and clear reasoning, and 
it is replete with information of a diversified but related nature, the 
details of which are here brought together and rendered available. 

Spiller's chapter on diseases of the motor tracts comprises a lucid 
and accurate account of progressive spinal muscular atrophy, 
progressive spinal muscular atrophy of childhood, amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, lateral sclerosis, hereditary spastic spinal paralysis, 
unilateral ascending and unilateral descending paralysis, progressive 
neural muscular atrophy, interstitial hypertrophic neuritis of child¬ 
hood, progressive bulbar palsy, and muscular dystrophy. All of 
the discussions bear the imprint of Spiller’s well-known care and 
painstaking, his thorough knowledge of the subject, and his efforts 
to explain clinical phenomena in terms of anatomical lesions. For 
instance, he discusses amyotrophic lateral sclerosis as apart from 
progressive spinal muscular atrophy and from chronic or subacute 
poliomyelitis. Bramwell has enhanced the value of his chapter on 
diseases of the meninges by a short but excellent section on lumbar 
puncture and the examination of the cerebrospinal fluid. Buzzard, 
in his chapter on diffuse and focal diseases of the spinal cord, 
discusses the localization of non-systemic diseases of the cord and 
the cauda equina, and illustrates the practical application of the 
information thus imparted in the diagnosis of compression and 
tumors of the spinal cord. His discussion of the symptomatology 
and diagnosis of tumors of the cord well repays careful reading, 
and should lead to an early diagnosis of these growths—at a time 
when many of them are amenable to surgical procedures. Of 
Collins’ chapter on the topical diagnosis of diseases of the brain, one 
can well say it is worth the reading; the information therein con¬ 
tained is essential to an accurate diagnosis of irritative and destructive 
lesions, and it is so presented as to be readily comprehended by 
those less well informed than its author. This may also be said of 
Collins’ chapter on aphasia, wherein one finds a thorough and 
critical discussion of the current opinions on the intricate subject 
of aphasia, as well as of the revision of the subject proposed by 
Marie. 

Thomas, among other subjects, discusses the important condition 
of apoplexy. He uses the term in what he describes as its original 
symptomatic sense—"to strike off or be disabled by a stroke;” and 
he includes therein cerebral hemorrhage, thrombosis, and embolism. 
The article, which comprises seventy-one pages, is one of the most 
valuable in the volume, and is embellished by a number of statistics, 
especially those relating to 740 patients studied at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Harvey Cushing’s chapter on tumors of the brain and 
meninges is especially important and valuable, since it has been 
contributed by one who has achieved an international reputation 
in cerebral surgery and is -a record of personal observation and 
study of 136 cases. 
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As syphilitic and parosyphilitic diseases of the nervous system, 
Sachs include cerebrospinal syphilis, acute and chronic specific 
myelitis, syphilitic spinal paralysis (Erb’s type), tabes dorsalis, and 
general paresis. There can be but little adverse comment in including 
tabes dorsalis as a syphilitic disease, although writers now and then 
report coses in which syphilis can or seems to be excluded. Sachs 
himself has seen only one case in which he was certain of the absence 
of syphilis, and since the use of the Wassermann reaction the demon¬ 
stration of syphilitic infection in cases that otherwise would have 
passed ns non-syphilitic is becoming common. Burr’s contribution 
on neurasthenia and the traumatic neuroses and psychoses needs to 
be read to be appreciated; no one who reads the chapter will for a 
moment doubt what the author means, and, what is perhaps the 
greater compliment, he will almost always agree with him. 

Smith Ely Jelliffe contributes fifty-seven very interesting pages on 
hysteria. Herein one will find at least mention of the many and 
varied opinions and divers writings that have illuminated (and 
clouded) the subject from pre-Christian to the present times—the 
views of the Charcot school, the studies of Pierre Janet, Freud's 
hypotheses and accentuation of the sexual basis of the hysterical 
phenomena, Babinski’s ideas especially concerning the suggestibility 
of the manifestations, and much more, including some illuminating 
ideas and comments by the author himself. It is interesting to 
some of us to read: “In practice it may take months or years to 
fully analyze some hysterical cases. When fully analyzed, the patients 
become cured—the analysis has been a catharsis." The discussion 
of the treatment of hysteria is excellent, and should be read by 
general practitioners. 

The work is done; three years have elapsed between the publication 
of the first and the seventh volumes—a record of which the editors 
and the publishers may well be proud. Commenting upon the first 
volume, we said that it was well conceived, excellently planned, and 
splendidly executed; we have entertained a similar opinion as each 
succeeding volume has come to hand, and now that the work is 
finished we are finally confirmed in the opinion. The many con¬ 
tributions that go to moke up the seven volumes attain a high 
average level; there are very few, if any, that are mediocre; many 
are of unusual excellence and in the broadest sense authoritative. 
The work as a whole is a repository of our knowledge of the present 
state of medicine; the plan of the editor who designed the work 
primarily for the practitioner who wishes to keep himself informed 
of the existing state of our knowledge in clinical medicine has been 
fulfilled; so that we may say of the entire work, as we did of the 
first volume, it may be warmly recommended to the physician as 
replete with the practical applications of science to medicine, 
mirroring the clinical manifestations of disease, and helpful nnd 
resourceful in suggestions for treatment. . A. K. 
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The Malarial Fevers, Hemoglobinuric Fever, and the Blood 
Protozoa of Man. By Charles F. Craig, MD., Captain, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army. Pp. 477; 4 colored plates, 25 clinical 
charts, and 28 photomicrographs and drawings. New York: 
William Wood & Company, 1909. 

The discovery of the true cause of malaria by Laveran gave 
renewed impetus to the study of this infection. As a result, the re 
has grown up during the past thirty years an extensive literature 
upon all phases of malaria. However important much pf this 
literature may be, a large part of it is of necessity inaccessible to 
the majority of practitioners, especially to most English speaking 
ones. Yet, as our invasion of the tropics goes steadily forward year 
by year, the ever-increasing importance of the malarial infections 
makes it essential that the facts discovered by so many able workers 
in this field should be squarely placed before the entire medical 
profession. To review critically the work of others and to set 
forth clearly our modern conception of malaria is an undertaking 
only to be assumed by one conversant with the literature and at the 
same time familiar with the clinical aspect of the subject through 
wide personal experience. It is fortunate, therefore, that this 
difficult task has been undertaken by so painstaking a student of 
malaria as Dr. Craig, whose experience in dealing with over 5000 
cases of malaria of all forms in various parts of the world has 
rendered him competent to write with authority upon the malarial 
fevers. 

Craig divides the malarial plasmodia into four distinct species: 
(1) Plasmodium malarire (quartan parasite); (2) Plasmodium 
vivax (tertian parasite); (3) Plasmodium falciparum (tertian 
estivo-autumnal parasite); and (4) Plasmodium falciparum quoti- 
dianum (quotidian estivo-autumnal parasite). In view* of the 
controversy and confusion which exists as to the classification of 
the malarial parasite, it is interesting to note that Craig unhesi¬ 
tatingly states that there are two distinct species of estivo-autumnal 
plasmodia, the tertian and quotidian. 

He devotes the first part of the book to the general question of 
etiology, but more particularly to a consideration of the morphology 
and development of the plasmodia within man and the mosquito. 
The detail with which he enters into the differentiating character¬ 
istics of the various species of malarial organisms when found in 
human blood should moke it possible for even the inexperienced 
student to recognize the different forms of infection. Unlike some 
observers, he holds that the sporogenic forms of the plasmodia, 
the gametes, are not introduced os such by the infected mosquito, 
but arise within the human blood after the asexual forms have 
sporulated for some time. He refutes and dismisses as worth¬ 
less all evidence which attempts to show’ that malaria is transmitted 
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to man in any way save by the bite of infected mosquitoes. Further, 
he denies the existence of congenital malaria, and states that infection 
of the fcetal portion of the placenta by malarial parasites does not 
occur. 

After devoting several chapters to a careful review of the pathology 
of malaria, he enters upon the discussion of the clinical aspects of 
the subject. He opposes the usual clinical classification of the 
malarial fevers into intermittent, remittent, and continuous, on the 
ground that any variety of malarial infection may exhibit a*ny one 
of these three types of fever. He prefers to divide malaria clinically 
according to the variety of the infecting parasite, thereby doing 
away with much confusion by bringing into accord the clinical and 
etiological classifications of malaria. 

In speaking of pernicious malaria Craig follows the usual 
custom of designating the various forms according to the symptoms 
which preponderate. He makes it clear, however, that pernicious 
malaria is not a separate disease due to any particular species of 
plasmodium. He emphasizes the fact that any of the forms of 
malarial parasites which are capable of causing the mildest types 
of infection, may, under favorable conditions, give rise to the rapidly 
fatal pernicious forms of malaria. The frequency of latent malaria, 
a form of infection in which some type of the plasmodium is found 
in the blood of individuals who exhibit no symptoms of the disease, 
is shown by the author’s experience. He found that out of 1297 
cases of malaria in Americans, 307, or nearly 24 per cent., were 
latent infections. The importance of recognizing such cases from 
the standpoint of prophylaxis becomes at once apparent. 

It is well known that primary malarial infections are prone to 
recur. How these recurrences are brought about, in the absence of 
any reinfection, has occasioned considerable controversy. As a 
result of careful study, Craig has made some interesting observations 
upon this point He has been led to conclude that within the blood 
of man malarial infections are perpetuated and hence tend to recur, 
through a process which he terms intracorpuscular conjugation. 
Briefly, this consists in “the complete and permanent union of two 
unpigmented plosmodia within the red blood corpuscles.” The 
process is similar to conjugation as observed at some period in the 
life cycle of nearly all protozoa, the purpose of which is the resto¬ 
ration of the property of reproduction in an exhausted organism. 

The chapters dealing with prophylaxis and treatment, although 
carefully prepared and well written, contain little that is not already 
well known. The personal observations of the author upon the 
changes induced by quinine in the different species of malarial 
plasmodia are noteworthy. Throughout the discussion of treatment 
nis dictum is that success in treating malaria depends more upon 
the manner in which quinine is given than upon the quantity of 
the drug administered. He strongly advocates the prolonged 
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administration of quinine in divided doses rather than the method 
of giving a single massive dose before the expected paroxysm. 

The closing section of the book is devoted to a consideration of 
the blood protozoa in man other than the plasmodium of Laveran, 
and of hemoglobinuric fever. In regard to the latter disease the 
author is emphatically opposed to the theory that it is due either to 
malaria or to quinine. He looks upon hemoglobinuric fever as “a 
disease sui generis , caused by a hitherto undiscovered organism, 
probably of protozoal nature.” 

Throughout the book one is impressed by the fact that the author’s 
large experience with the disease has enabled him to form an indi¬ 
vidual opinion upon nearly all questions of importance. Whenever 
his observations are at variance with those of other workers he has 
the courage uncompromisingly to state his position. The work 
contains only the typographical errors to be expected in a first 
edition. Some of those noted occur on pages 93, 102, 21S, 223, and 
231. The value of the book as a work of reference is greatly increased 
by the bibliographies appended to each chapter. There is no question 
that an enormous amount of painstaking labor has been expended 
in gathering the material which forms the basis for most of the 
author’s statements. Dr. Craig has furnished the profession with an 
extremely useful and at the same time interesting book upon a 
subject of increasing importance. If his efforts meet with the wide¬ 
spread recognition which is his due, it is safe to predict that many 
of the vague uncertain conceptions of the malarial fevers still held 
by some persons will be radically altered, much to the benefit of 
many communities. G. M. P. 


Operations upon the Uterus, Perineum, and Round Liga¬ 
ments. By W. J. Stewart McKay, M.B., M.Ch., B.Sc. 
Senior Surgeon, Lewisham Hospital for Women and Children. 
Pp. 454; 14S illustrations. New York: William Wood & Co., 
1909. 

Tms is a well-printed and most profusely and handsomely illus¬ 
trated book. The title is, however, somewhat misleading, since the 
operations upon the uterus consist merely of curettage, of those 
procedures aiming to correct a retrodisplacement, and the opera¬ 
tive treatment of dysmenorrhoea. The volume opens with a 
lengthy chapter upon the anatomy of the vulvoperineal region, 
together with a discussion of the choice of operative procedures for 
the repair of the injuries of this region. . The author believes in the 
H-shaped operation of Tait for the repair of complete tears and 
in Emmet’s method for lesions of the vaginal sulci, unless there be 
marked rectocele, when the'Hegar is advised. In discussing the 
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repair of complete rectal tears, he says that “this accident is very 
serious and must be attended to at once, otherwise the patient will 
have no control of her motions.” In parentheses we may be for¬ 
given for saying that we object to the last word in the passage 
quoted, believing that there are several better ones in the English 
language. A more important criticism, however, relates to the 
alleged necessity for immediate repair; in a rather extensive expe¬ 
rience we have learned that immediate operation is not a necessity, 
and we are entirely convinced that if it is deemed inadvisable to 
repair without ether, it is better to wait for several days, since there 
is no question that to give an nnesthetic immediately after placental 
delivery is dangerous practice. Moreover, a tired woman, tired 
doctor, poor light, and inefficient assistants do not tend to the pro¬ 
duction of good surgery.. We have been greatly interested and sur¬ 
prised to note that the author advises that ether be given to remove 
vaginal stitches. We cannot imagine any possible reason for advo¬ 
cating this as a routine; we have never been obliged to resort to 
anesthetics for the removal of either the cervical or vaginal stitches, 
and we consider that it is unjustifiable. 

In the description of the operative relief of cystocele we note 
a mistake due to oversight, the author stating, upon the authority 
of Hirst, that the deep transversus perinei is the strongest support 
of the anterior vaginal wall. The muscle of the urogenital trigonum, 
described by Waldeyer, and upon the importance of which Hirst 
always lays great stress, is of course the muscle meant by the 
author. We are sorry that we are unable to refer to this section 
with any degree of satisfaction. The description is meagre and 
the operative treatment advised is antiquated and inadequate. 
In his consideration of the repair of cervical injuries, a satis¬ 
factory exposition, we are again met with the astounding statement 
that “to remove them [that is, cervical sutures] an anesthetic 
should always be administered.” The immediate repair of cervical 
lacerations is, we are glad to see, strongly advised against, as is also 
any operative procedure for the repair of old perineal lacerations 
during the lying-in period. 

While not agreeing with certain minor points in his operative 
technique, we take pleasure in commending the chapter, of over 
one hundred pages, upon displacements of the uterus. The' suc¬ 
ceeding chapter upon uterine curettage is, in general, satisfactory, 
though we do not fancy the delay in emptying the uterus, advised 
by the author, in cases of inevitable or incomplete abortion, as 
we feel that repeated tamponade predisposes to sepsis. The next 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of curettage of the uterus; 
over one hundred pages are devoted to this subject, none too many, 
and it is a very satisfactory thesis, except for a footnote to page 
396, Jn which the author states that in treating a case of strepto¬ 
coccic infection he transfused blood from the husband. Upon 
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administration of quinine in divided doses rather than the method 
of giving a single massive dose before the expected paroxysm. 

The closing section of the book is devoted to a consideration of 
the blood protozoa in man other than the plasmodium of Laveran, 
and of hemoglobinuric fever. In regard to the latter disease the 
author is emphatically opposed to the theory that it is due either to 
malaria or to quinine. He looks upon hemoglobinuric fever as “a 
disease sui generis , caused by a hitherto undiscovered organism, 
probably of protozoal nature.” 

Throughout the book one is impressed by the fact that the author’s 
large experience with the disease has enabled him to form an indi¬ 
vidual opinion upon nearly all questions of importance. Whenever 
his observations are at variance with those of other workers he has 
the courage uncompromisingly to state his position. The work 
contains only the typographical errors to be expected in a first 
edition. Some of those noted occur on pages 93, 102, 21S, 223, and 
231. The value of the book as a work of reference is greatly increased 
by the bibliographies appended to each chapter. There is no question 
that an enormous amount of painstaking labor has been expended 
in gathering the material which forms the basis for most of the 
author’s statements. Dr. Craig has furnished the profession with an 
extremely useful and at the same time interesting book upon a 
subject of increasing importance. If his efforts meet with the wide¬ 
spread recognition which is his due, it is safe to predict that many 
of the vague uncertain conceptions of the malarial fevers still held 
by some persons will be radically altered, much to the benefit of 
many communities. G. M. P. 


Operations upon the Uterus, Perineum, and Round Liga¬ 
ments. By W. J. Stewart McKay, M.B., M.Ch., B.Sc. 
Senior Surgeon, Lewisham Hospital for Women and Children. 
Pp. 454; 14S illustrations. New York: William Wood & Co., 
1909. 

Tms is a well-printed and most profusely and handsomely illus¬ 
trated book. The title is, however, somewhat misleading, since the 
operations upon the uterus consist merely of curettage, of those 
procedures aiming to correct a retrodisplacement, and the opera¬ 
tive treatment of dysmenorrhoea. The volume opens with a 
lengthy chapter upon the anatomy of the vulvoperineal region, 
together with a discussion of the choice of operative procedures for 
the repair of the injuries of this region. . The author believes in the 
H-shaped operation of Tait for the repair of complete tears and 
in Emmet’s method for lesions of the vaginal sulci, unless there be 
marked rectocele, when the'Hegar is advised. In discussing the 
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repair of complete rectal tears, he says that “this accident is very 
serious and must be attended to at once, otherwise the patient will 
have no control of her motions.” In parentheses we may be for¬ 
given for saying that we object to the last word in the passage 
quoted, believing that there are several better ones in the English 
language. A more important criticism, however, relates to the 
alleged necessity for immediate repair; in a rather extensive expe¬ 
rience we have learned that immediate operation is not a necessity, 
and we are entirely convinced that if it is deemed inadvisable to 
repair without ether, it is better to wait for several days, since there 
is no question that to give an nnesthetic immediately after placental 
delivery is dangerous practice. Moreover, a tired woman, tired 
doctor, poor light, and inefficient assistants do not tend to the pro¬ 
duction of good surgery.. We have been greatly interested and sur¬ 
prised to note that the author advises that ether be given to remove 
vaginal stitches. We cannot imagine any possible reason for advo¬ 
cating this as a routine; we have never been obliged to resort to 
anesthetics for the removal of either the cervical or vaginal stitches, 
and we consider that it is unjustifiable. 

In the description of the operative relief of cystocele we note 
a mistake due to oversight, the author stating, upon the authority 
of Hirst, that the deep transversus perinei is the strongest support 
of the anterior vaginal wall. The muscle of the urogenital trigonum, 
described by Waldeyer, and upon the importance of which Hirst 
always lays great stress, is of course the muscle meant by the 
author. We are sorry that we are unable to refer to this section 
with any degree of satisfaction. The description is meagre and 
the operative treatment advised is antiquated and inadequate. 
In his consideration of the repair of cervical injuries, a satis¬ 
factory exposition, we are again met with the astounding statement 
that “to remove them [that is, cervical sutures] an anesthetic 
should always be administered.” The immediate repair of cervical 
lacerations is, we are glad to see, strongly advised against, as is also 
any operative procedure for the repair of old perineal lacerations 
during the lying-in period. 

While not agreeing with certain minor points in his operative 
technique, we take pleasure in commending the chapter, of over 
one hundred pages, upon displacements of the uterus. The' suc¬ 
ceeding chapter upon uterine curettage is, in general, satisfactory, 
though we do not fancy the delay in emptying the uterus, advised 
by the author, in cases of inevitable or incomplete abortion, as 
we feel that repeated tamponade predisposes to sepsis. The next 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of curettage of the uterus; 
over one hundred pages are devoted to this subject, none too many, 
and it is a very satisfactory thesis, except for a footnote to page 
396, Jn which the author states that in treating a case of strepto¬ 
coccic infection he transfused blood from the husband. Upon 
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the basis of this one case he draws the conclusion “that fresh blood 
transfused will stop the rigors and reduce the temperature of 
puerperal septicemia.” Aside from the fallacy of forming his judg¬ 
ment upon entirely insufficient data, we feel that the author, in the 
light of recent investigations, has made an unfortunate statement. 

The volume closes with a chapter comprising two pages and four 
illustrations upon dysraenorrhcea. The author advocates the splitting 
of the posterior cervical lip as the best treatment for obstructive 
dysmenorrhcea, the only variety categorically mentioned except that 
due to posterior displacements of the uterus. We cannot honestly 
say that we think that this book is necessary to the advancement of 
medicine or that it is the best exposition of the limited portion of 
gynecology of which it treats. W. R. N. 


Surgical Diagnosis. By Alexander Bryan Johnson, Ph.B., 

M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Columbia University 

Medical College, New York. Three volumes (pp. S10, 777, 810); 

5 colored plates, and 7S4 illustrations in the text. New York and 

London: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 

Tins ambitious work on Surgical Diagnosis is dedicated “To 
Doctor Charles McBurney, the greatest surgical diagnostician the 
author has ever known;” it “embodies to some extent the impres¬ 
sions gained during an experience extending over a period of nearly 
twenty-five years;” and in preparing it “die author has had con- 
standy in mind the needs of the -practitioner of general medicine , 
and it is to him especially, he believes, that this work will be found 
valuable.” 

The subjects inVol. I are treated in the following disorder: Wounds, 
infections, joints, bones, soft parts, tumors, fractures and dislocations, 
syphilis, leprosy, bloodvessels, x-rays, head, brain, ear, mouth (no 
eye), neck, oesophagus, thorax, breast, abdomen, and peritoneum; 
Vol. II, stomach, intestines, appendix, liver and biliary passages, 
spleen, pancreas, rectum, hernia, kidney, ureter, bladder, and 
genitals; Vol. Ill, spine and spinal cord, nerves, pelvis, shoulder, 
arm, elbow, forearm, wrist and hand, hip, thigh, knee, leg, foot and 
ankle. In an Appendix are included various matters, among which 
may be mentioned additional notes on polycystic kidney, rabies, 
parathyroid glands, Spirochneta pallida, acute rheumatic fever, 
exophthalmic goitre, operative indications in benign diseases of 
the stomach, lesions of the brain, gunshot wounds, serum diagnosis 
of syphilis, and status lymph a tic us—in the remarkable succession 
named. 

The volumes are exceedingly inclusive and tediously diffuse; 
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J ex ^ mm . al,ons are given, and bacterio¬ 

logical methods and gastric and unnary analyses of extreme corn- 
plenty are descnbal in their utmost details. Much of this matter 
tve believe, should have been omitted; the tests cannot be made by 
general practitioner himseif, but only by trained pathologists, 
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" Tl en for , use of l^e former. Moreover, all these 
methods are quoted, often verbatim , from other books or recent 
journal articles. 
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nosis, m which, from his large experience, he has become an adept, 
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diagnosis; for the author seems to recognize that without a knowledge 
of the underlying pathological processes diagnosis is frequentlya 
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o fill an unnecessary number of pages; thus, an entire page is devoted 
to the operative treatment of fracture of the patella, another entire 
page to the treatment of fractures of the tibia) and two pages to the 
operative treatment of gastric lesions; and throughout the three 
volumes numerous case histories are quoted at length, which have 
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administration of quinine in divided doses rather than the method 
of giving a single massive dose before the expected paroxysm. 

The closing section of the book is devoted to a consideration of 
the blood protozoa in man other than the plasmodium of Laveran, 
and of hemoglobinuric fever. In regard to the latter disease the 
author is emphatically opposed to the theory that it is due either to 
malaria or to quinine. He looks upon hemoglobinuric fever as “a 
disease sui generis , caused by a hitherto undiscovered organism, 
probably of protozoal nature.” 

Throughout the book one is impressed by the fact that the author’s 
large experience with the disease has enabled him to form an indi¬ 
vidual opinion upon nearly all questions of importance. Whenever 
his observations are at variance with those of other workers he has 
the courage uncompromisingly to state his position. The work 
contains only the typographical errors to be expected in a first 
edition. Some of those noted occur on pages 93, 102, 21S, 223, and 
231. The value of the book as a work of reference is greatly increased 
by the bibliographies appended to each chapter. There is no question 
that an enormous amount of painstaking labor has been expended 
in gathering the material which forms the basis for most of the 
author’s statements. Dr. Craig has furnished the profession with an 
extremely useful and at the same time interesting book upon a 
subject of increasing importance. If his efforts meet with the wide¬ 
spread recognition which is his due, it is safe to predict that many 
of the vague uncertain conceptions of the malarial fevers still held 
by some persons will be radically altered, much to the benefit of 
many communities. G. M. P. 


Operations upon the Uterus, Perineum, and Round Liga¬ 
ments. By W. J. Stewart McKay, M.B., M.Ch., B.Sc. 
Senior Surgeon, Lewisham Hospital for Women and Children. 
Pp. 454; 14S illustrations. New York: William Wood & Co., 
1909. 

Tms is a well-printed and most profusely and handsomely illus¬ 
trated book. The title is, however, somewhat misleading, since the 
operations upon the uterus consist merely of curettage, of those 
procedures aiming to correct a retrodisplacement, and the opera¬ 
tive treatment of dysmenorrhoea. The volume opens with a 
lengthy chapter upon the anatomy of the vulvoperineal region, 
together with a discussion of the choice of operative procedures for 
the repair of the injuries of this region. . The author believes in the 
H-shaped operation of Tait for the repair of complete tears and 
in Emmet’s method for lesions of the vaginal sulci, unless there be 
marked rectocele, when the'Hegar is advised. In discussing the 
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repair of complete rectal tears, he says that “this accident is very 
serious and must be attended to at once, otherwise the patient will 
have no control of her motions.” In parentheses we may be for¬ 
given for saying that we object to the last word in the passage 
quoted, believing that there are several better ones in the English 
language. A more important criticism, however, relates to the 
alleged necessity for immediate repair; in a rather extensive expe¬ 
rience we have learned that immediate operation is not a necessity, 
and we are entirely convinced that if it is deemed inadvisable to 
repair without ether, it is better to wait for several days, since there 
is no question that to give an nnesthetic immediately after placental 
delivery is dangerous practice. Moreover, a tired woman, tired 
doctor, poor light, and inefficient assistants do not tend to the pro¬ 
duction of good surgery.. We have been greatly interested and sur¬ 
prised to note that the author advises that ether be given to remove 
vaginal stitches. We cannot imagine any possible reason for advo¬ 
cating this as a routine; we have never been obliged to resort to 
anesthetics for the removal of either the cervical or vaginal stitches, 
and we consider that it is unjustifiable. 

In the description of the operative relief of cystocele we note 
a mistake due to oversight, the author stating, upon the authority 
of Hirst, that the deep transversus perinei is the strongest support 
of the anterior vaginal wall. The muscle of the urogenital trigonum, 
described by Waldeyer, and upon the importance of which Hirst 
always lays great stress, is of course the muscle meant by the 
author. We are sorry that we are unable to refer to this section 
with any degree of satisfaction. The description is meagre and 
the operative treatment advised is antiquated and inadequate. 
In his consideration of the repair of cervical injuries, a satis¬ 
factory exposition, we are again met with the astounding statement 
that “to remove them [that is, cervical sutures] an anesthetic 
should always be administered.” The immediate repair of cervical 
lacerations is, we are glad to see, strongly advised against, as is also 
any operative procedure for the repair of old perineal lacerations 
during the lying-in period. 

While not agreeing with certain minor points in his operative 
technique, we take pleasure in commending the chapter, of over 
one hundred pages, upon displacements of the uterus. The' suc¬ 
ceeding chapter upon uterine curettage is, in general, satisfactory, 
though we do not fancy the delay in emptying the uterus, advised 
by the author, in cases of inevitable or incomplete abortion, as 
we feel that repeated tamponade predisposes to sepsis. The next 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of curettage of the uterus; 
over one hundred pages are devoted to this subject, none too many, 
and it is a very satisfactory thesis, except for a footnote to page 
396, Jn which the author states that in treating a case of strepto¬ 
coccic infection he transfused blood from the husband. Upon 
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the basis of this one case he draws the conclusion “that fresh blood 
transfused will stop the rigors and reduce the temperature of 
puerperal septicemia.” Aside from the fallacy of forming his judg¬ 
ment upon entirely insufficient data, we feel that the author, in the 
light of recent investigations, has made an unfortunate statement. 

The volume closes with a chapter comprising two pages and four 
illustrations upon dysraenorrhcea. The author advocates the splitting 
of the posterior cervical lip as the best treatment for obstructive 
dysmenorrhcea, the only variety categorically mentioned except that 
due to posterior displacements of the uterus. We cannot honestly 
say that we think that this book is necessary to the advancement of 
medicine or that it is the best exposition of the limited portion of 
gynecology of which it treats. W. R. N. 


Surgical Diagnosis. By Alexander Bryan Johnson, Ph.B., 

M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Columbia University 

Medical College, New York. Three volumes (pp. S10, 777, 810); 

5 colored plates, and 7S4 illustrations in the text. New York and 

London: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 

Tins ambitious work on Surgical Diagnosis is dedicated “To 
Doctor Charles McBurney, the greatest surgical diagnostician the 
author has ever known;” it “embodies to some extent the impres¬ 
sions gained during an experience extending over a period of nearly 
twenty-five years;” and in preparing it “die author has had con- 
standy in mind the needs of the -practitioner of general medicine , 
and it is to him especially, he believes, that this work will be found 
valuable.” 

The subjects inVol. I are treated in the following disorder: Wounds, 
infections, joints, bones, soft parts, tumors, fractures and dislocations, 
syphilis, leprosy, bloodvessels, x-rays, head, brain, ear, mouth (no 
eye), neck, oesophagus, thorax, breast, abdomen, and peritoneum; 
Vol. II, stomach, intestines, appendix, liver and biliary passages, 
spleen, pancreas, rectum, hernia, kidney, ureter, bladder, and 
genitals; Vol. Ill, spine and spinal cord, nerves, pelvis, shoulder, 
arm, elbow, forearm, wrist and hand, hip, thigh, knee, leg, foot and 
ankle. In an Appendix are included various matters, among which 
may be mentioned additional notes on polycystic kidney, rabies, 
parathyroid glands, Spirochneta pallida, acute rheumatic fever, 
exophthalmic goitre, operative indications in benign diseases of 
the stomach, lesions of the brain, gunshot wounds, serum diagnosis 
of syphilis, and status lymph a tic us—in the remarkable succession 
named. 

The volumes are exceedingly inclusive and tediously diffuse; 
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J ex ^ mm . al,ons are given, and bacterio¬ 

logical methods and gastric and unnary analyses of extreme corn- 
plenty are descnbal in their utmost details. Much of this matter 
tve believe, should have been omitted; the tests cannot be made by 
general practitioner himseif, but only by trained pathologists, 

W ',I DO i 00 L for “ ld t0 a work on s “gical diagnosis pro- 
" Tl en for , use of l^e former. Moreover, all these 
methods are quoted, often verbatim , from other books or recent 
journal articles. 

h H.? >e f t when dealin g with purely clinical diag- 
nosis, m which, from his large experience, he has become an adept, 
and a worthy pupil of his skilled master. An effort has been made 
to include enough pathological data to be of service in making a true 
diagnosis; for the author seems to recognize that without a knowledge 
of the underlying pathological processes diagnosis is frequentlya 
matter of happy (or unhappy) guesswork. In the first and second 
• " t0 h L Subject of diagnosis with fair constancy; but 

n the third volume there is evidenced a tendency to discourse on 
thempeusis, which, so far os we can see, serves no other purpose than 
o fill an unnecessary number of pages; thus, an entire page is devoted 
to the operative treatment of fracture of the patella, another entire 
page to the treatment of fractures of the tibia) and two pages to the 
operative treatment of gastric lesions; and throughout the three 
volumes numerous case histories are quoted at length, which have 

d"affrorth«e" dSosT ideratiODS ° f *"*** ^ 

rhe work gives the impression of having been written for the 
mere sake of writing a book, of making it as large as possible and of 
using as many as possible of a large eollectionTdotations’Sm¬ 
iled through many yearn by the author, his colleagues, and friends, 
the figures do not always appear to have been chosen with a view 
to elucidating the text, and in a number of instances the author has 
been unable ,n any way to bring the subject illustrated in the figures 
f . no reference to them, not even a remote reference, being 

r h ° ™ ' e ;n7 e T^° f the c gU r J are Ver ^ “PP 05 " 16 illustrations 
of the text, and if only the author had not been swamped with his ' 

ofStain ' f h t had -i r ° ade illustra tions to explain the text, instead 
r I ^i appi ? t0 construct a book ar °und the illustrations, 
the result would have been more satisfactory. There is a series of 

dmS?. ° f m ?l Um s P, eci “ ens (dried bone) of healed fractures of 
le humerus; yet the author has to apologize, in his text, for inability 
!,°. US , e .™ or !. than a fraction” of the total number of specimens of 
is kind which were placed at his disposal. But there uno further 

value fm ri,* 6 ‘° of fi S ures - which are of infinitesimal 

bren £k™ hr?” 63 Their P laees 001)1(1 well have' 

rXctat b 6 " *“ of t J'P !cal fractures before 
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the basis of this one case he draws the conclusion “that fresh blood 
transfused will stop the rigors and reduce the temperature of 
puerperal septicemia.” Aside from the fallacy of forming his judg¬ 
ment upon entirely insufficient data, we feel that the author, in the 
light of recent investigations, has made an unfortunate statement. 

The volume closes with a chapter comprising two pages and four 
illustrations upon dysraenorrhcea. The author advocates the splitting 
of the posterior cervical lip as the best treatment for obstructive 
dysmenorrhcea, the only variety categorically mentioned except that 
due to posterior displacements of the uterus. We cannot honestly 
say that we think that this book is necessary to the advancement of 
medicine or that it is the best exposition of the limited portion of 
gynecology of which it treats. W. R. N. 


Surgical Diagnosis. By Alexander Bryan Johnson, Ph.B., 

M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Columbia University 

Medical College, New York. Three volumes (pp. S10, 777, 810); 

5 colored plates, and 7S4 illustrations in the text. New York and 

London: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 

Tins ambitious work on Surgical Diagnosis is dedicated “To 
Doctor Charles McBurney, the greatest surgical diagnostician the 
author has ever known;” it “embodies to some extent the impres¬ 
sions gained during an experience extending over a period of nearly 
twenty-five years;” and in preparing it “die author has had con- 
standy in mind the needs of the -practitioner of general medicine , 
and it is to him especially, he believes, that this work will be found 
valuable.” 

The subjects inVol. I are treated in the following disorder: Wounds, 
infections, joints, bones, soft parts, tumors, fractures and dislocations, 
syphilis, leprosy, bloodvessels, x-rays, head, brain, ear, mouth (no 
eye), neck, oesophagus, thorax, breast, abdomen, and peritoneum; 
Vol. II, stomach, intestines, appendix, liver and biliary passages, 
spleen, pancreas, rectum, hernia, kidney, ureter, bladder, and 
genitals; Vol. Ill, spine and spinal cord, nerves, pelvis, shoulder, 
arm, elbow, forearm, wrist and hand, hip, thigh, knee, leg, foot and 
ankle. In an Appendix are included various matters, among which 
may be mentioned additional notes on polycystic kidney, rabies, 
parathyroid glands, Spirochneta pallida, acute rheumatic fever, 
exophthalmic goitre, operative indications in benign diseases of 
the stomach, lesions of the brain, gunshot wounds, serum diagnosis 
of syphilis, and status lymph a tic us—in the remarkable succession 
named. 

The volumes are exceedingly inclusive and tediously diffuse; 
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The amount of space devoted to the various sections of the work 
is not always in relation to their importance. While the lesions of 
the liver, gall-bladder, pancreas, and spleen are discussed in less than 
75 pages, no less than 216 pages (13 chapters) are devoted to the 
kidney and ureter, and 220 pages (14 chapters) to the bladder and 
genitalia. The female genitalia are not included. 

Some of the chapters have a bibliography appended (for no appar¬ 
ent reason, as others have not), and each volume has at the end an 
alphabetical list of the authors cited, as well as an index; while the 
third volume has general indices to the whole work. It is interesting 
to see, in the general index of authors, that the writer of the volumes 
is cited as an authority no less than four hundred and sixty-four times, 
the mere list of references to the pages where he is quoted occupying 
nearly an entire page of the index; those to whom the volumes are 
addressed surely win emulate the rustics of whom Goldsmith wrote: 

“And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry oil he knew.” 

The work, we believe, could be condensed into two volumes, 
possibly into one large volume, with advantage; the laboratory tests 
could be omitted altogether; the case histories and the long verbatim 
quotations from recent journal articles might be given in abstract; 
and with efficient editing (which the volumes have not had) and 
rearrangement of the subject matter the work would assume a form 
much more apt to be received favorably by the profession. 

A. P> C. A. 


A Text-book of the Practice of Medicine. By James M. 
Anders, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine in the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. Ninth 
edition; pp. 1326; 82 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1909. 

The new edition of Dr. Anders’ Practice of Medicine represents 
a thorough revision of those that have gone before. Obsolete matter 
has been eliminated, and matter that means progress has been incor¬ 
porated. A list of new or rewritten matter, were it printed, would be 
long; it comprises minor or major changes and additions to almost 
every page of the book. The section on tropical diseases has been 
enlarged. Having reached a ninth edition, the book, of course, is one 
of the standard volumes of the subject of which it treats. A. K. 



